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CAUGHT IN A BROWN STUDY. 


THE GREAT VAN BROEK PROPERTY. 


CHAPTER IX.—NANCY SLOWBURY CONCLUDES HER HISTORY, AND 
LEAVES THE PATROON IN A STATE OF PERPLEXITY. 

For some minutes Nancy Slowbury was too much over- 
come with grief to continue her story, and, anxious as 
her last words had made the patroon, he could not, in 
common decency, urge her to proceed. At length she 
said, her bosom still heaving with sobs— 

“Can you wonder, sir, that, when I thought of the 
direction of the letter I took to Brooklyn this morning, 
it struck me that you were the gentleman to whom, I 
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presume, my poor uncle alluded when he spoke of the 
friend upon whom he had a claim, and the husband of 
the lady to whom the letter was sent ?” 

‘No, no. It was reasonable that you should suppose 
so,” replied Mr. Van Broek. “Your uncle was, as I 
have said, an old acquaintance of mine in India, and 
I should have been glad to have assisted him had I 
known that he was living and in distress. It is a great 
pity that he did not make himself known to me. This 
misery might have been spared. I will do all I can 
to help you now; but tell me, had you any idea of the 


contents of the letter he penned this morning ?” 


H Paice Ong PENNY. 
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“Not the least idea, sir. As I have observed, my 
uncle was extremely reticent in relation to his private 
affairs, Lknow nething respecting them beyond what. 
I have told you.” 

“ You have alluded to som@ pergon whom you imagine 
to havé béen a relation or friend/of the child. Are you 
sure that your uncle held no commiunitation with this 
person ?” , 

“T think not, sir. I believe that the person hé sought 
could not be found, and that my uncle was greatly dis- 
appointed in consequetice. Though it is merely a sus- 
picion of my own that this person was related to little 
Alice.” 

“ By what name—by what other name besides Alice 
is the little girl known P” 

“My uncle gave her his own name of Slowbury, and 
I never heard him speak of her by any other name; 
nor have I heard him speak of her friends by name. 
Once I asked him what was the child’s real name, 
he replied that he had given her his own name whem 
he adopted her. He did not seem to like to be questioned 
on the subject.” 

“ Has your uncle left no papers, no letters, uo docu-’ 
ments of any kind, that may throw some light upon the 
state of his affairs?” 

“None, sit—ab least, none that I am aware of. He 


merely brought from the ship the clothing that bee! 


longed to him. I have never seen him with letter or 
paper of any kind, 
a few letters that he wrote to postmasters and others.” 

“ And you do not know the nature of the inquiries 
he made in those letters P” 

“I have no idea whatever, sir, beyond what I have 
already stated.” 

“Had your uncle no friends, no acquaintances in New 
York, or in other parts of the United States ?” 

“ None that I am aware of, sir. None but the friend 
he spoke of, when, as I have surmiséd, he alladed to 
yourself. Nor do I know the names nor the residences 
of his friends in India, if he had any.” 

“ Miss Slowbury,” said Mr. Van Broek, after a pausé, 
“you will pardon me for putting the question. In 
your present circumstances it would be wrong either 
for you or for myself to stand upon foolish and false 
delicacy insuch a matter. Look upon me in the hight 
of an old friend of your unele’s, when he knew better 
days than he appears to have known of late years, atid 
tell me candidly whether you are iu neéd of money >” 

A blush came ¢6 the young wottan’s pale cheeks aw 
she replied in faltering tones 

“T am very poor, sir, It would be alike false and 
foolish to deny that. I would mot semain in this” 
wretched abode a day if it were otherwise; bat I am 
not absolutely destitute of money. My poor tneéle had 
a little money when he returned from India, and it is 
not all spent. I have enough left—”’(here her voice 
broke down; but presently she went on)—“I have enongh 
left to bury him decently; and then I must work for 
myself, and the child he has left to my care. Heaven 
will help me, as it has helped me hitherto, in even severer 
straits.” 

“ But that must not be, my poor girl. You must not 
be left to your own resources, under such circumstantes 
as these, and with an additional burden to bear,” said 
Mr. Van Broek, whose voice betrayed his deep sympathy. 
“Take this now, and I will see, to-morrow, about the 
funeral. That must not be left for you to arrange, 
and, when that is over, I must see what I can do for 
you.” 


_ He took a tweuty-dollar bill from his portmonnaie 


| upon a former ftichd of your tncl 


beyond the newspapers he road, and. 


| drew asi 


as he spoke, and offered it to the young oy and, 
perceiving her reluctance to aceept it, he addeds 

“Nay, you must not Refuse must not look 
8 ag a Stranger. 
Besifles, I ar well ablerto afford swth assistancé as I feel 
it my duty to offer.” ; % 

The young Woman thus urged took the bill! ™ 

“You are very kind, sir,” she murmured. “I thank 
you with all my heart. I—am—very—poor.” A fresh 
burst of tears choked her voice; but presently she 
looked up, and added, with a wan smile, “ Did I not say 
Heaven would helpme? And already it has come to my 
relief.” 

“TI must leaye you now, Miss Slowbury,” said the 
patroon, rising and looking at his watch. “ Nothing 
can be done to-night. Early to-morrow I will see you 


again, and make such arrangements as are necessary. 
After the funeral you must leave this wretched place, 
_you and the child. Nay, no thanks,” he added, as the 
young woman strove to express her gratitude amid her 
sobs and tears. 

“Will you not,” she faltered—“ will you not look at 
my uncle before you goP You have not yet seen 
him.” ° 


It was true. Though Mr. Van Broek had entered 
the room ostensibly for the purpose of looking upon the 
tice of the bee Miles Slowbury, he had not yet 
‘approached the bed upon which the corpse lay. Even 
“now he seemed to shrink from the ordeal. But, nerving 


| himself to the trial, he said— 


“Yes; I must look upon the face of my old friend, 
though I shudder at the sight of @ corpse.” 

He s ‘to the bed, hesitated a moment, and then 
gently the sheet from the face of the dead 
man, and gazed for a few mometits at the calm, rigid 
features. * 

“TI think—I hope—he must have died é 
painwhile ho was sleeping,” said 
between her sobs. wes 

“He las a smile upon his lips, and looks happicr, 
‘and better, poor fellow, now that. lie hes dead, than J 
have ever seen him look.” 

There was a smile on the rigid features, which were 
those of a middle-aged man, who had once been hand- 
some, but upon whom years of hardship and trouble 
and poverty had set their The hair and whiskers 
and beard were slightly gria#led, and the face was sun- 
burnt; but even in death the smile that lingered on 
the aby a happy expression to the countenance. 

“ Poor !” murmured the patroon: “I should 
hardly have recognised him. Still I can trace the old 
fainiliar features.” 

Then, reverently replacing the sheet over the dead 
man’s face, he said— 

“ Miss Slowbury, I should like to see the face of the 
child, if it will not inconvenience you. 
be able to recognise her features, for it is not improbable 
that I may have known some of her relatives or friends.” 

Nancy Slowbury led the way, without ‘reply, into an 
adjoining room, which contained little furniture besides 


| the bed on which the child lay sleeping, still dressed as 


she had been during the day. 

“This was my poor uncle’s room,” said the young 
woman. “He has slept here since he has returned 
from India. Poor fellow! he slept here only the night 
before last, little thinking he was so soon to sleep the 
sleep that knows no waking.” 

She led the way to the bed, and drew aside the plain 
white curtains; for, miserable and wretched.as was the 





room and its surroundings, the bed, with its simple 
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furniture, was as neat and clean, and even tasty in its 
arrangement, as was everything else that came under 
Nancy Slowbury’s care. The child was lying with one 
small hand beneath her cheek, her face turned towards 
the patroon and the young woman. 

She was a fair-skinned, delicate-looking little creature, 
with pretty, intelligent features, and with a profusion of 
silky, golden hair, which curled over her fair, broad 
forehead, in which every blue vein could be traced 
beneath the pure white skin, and streamed over her 
neck and shoulders. Her eyebrows were arched and 
delicately pencilled, and much darker than her hair, 
and her long, fringed eyelashes were almost black in 
comparison. 

“She is a dear, pretty little thing,” murmured the 
young woman, as she gaged upon the sleeping child with 
a look in which pity, love, and admiration were blended. 

The little girl was lying quiet now, but she seemed to 
have been weeping in her sleep, for tears still clung to 
her eyelashes, and occasionally her bosom heaved with 
sobs. 

There was a slight»resemblance to Miles Slowbury in 
the contour of her face; for Miles, as I have said, had 
been very handsome in his youth; but Mr. Van Broek 
actually started when he looked upon her, and with dif- 
ficulty restrained’ an exclamation of surprise. Nancy 
Slowbury, had she not been absorbed in her own grief, 
must have remarked the peculiar look with which he 
gazed upon the child. He however quickly assumed 
an appearance of carelessness; and when the young 
woman asked if he could trace any resemblance in the 
little girl’s features to any one he had known jn India, 
he replied— 

“T trace a resemblance to your uncle, Miss Slowbury. 

I could almost fancy that she was his child.” 
. “Yes,” said Nancy, “the forehead and the form of 
the face are those of my poor uncle. I have remarked 
that, and have sometimes thought that she is related to 
our family in some way ; but my unele positively assured 
me that she was not his child.” 

“Children sometimes bear fanciful resemblances to 
grown persons,” replied Mr. Van Broek. ‘There is 
some faint resemblance in the child’s features to some 
one whom I have known, independently of her likeness 
to poor Miles. I must question the poor little thing 
when I see her awake. By that means I may be en- 
abled to obtain some clue to her relatives, if she have any 
living.” 

He and the young woman returned together to the 
room they had quitted. 

“You must not remain here by yourself, my poor 
girl,’ said Mr. Van Brock. “ Better put up with the 
society of those wretched old crones than watch by your- 
self throughout the long night.” 

*“There is a young woman below, sir, a decent, poor 
girl, who has promised to sit up with me to-night,” 
replied Nancy. “I will go to her when you go away. 
I do not want those miserable old women to return,” 

“That will be better,” said the patroon; and, wishing 
the poor solitary mourner good night, and reiterating his 
promise to see her again early on the morrow, he quitted 
the house by the way he came, guiding his steps with 
difficulty, but meeting with no interruption nor annoy- 
ance; for it had gone abroad among the miserable tenants 
of the dwelling that he was a doctor, who had been in- 
duced by feelings of pity and charity to visit the sick 
man; and, generally speaking, even the vilest and rudest 
of mankind respect these feelings, when they believe 
them to be genuine. He hastened through the now 
silent and deserted streets into Broadway, and, calling 
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at the Howard House for his valige, hurried on to the 
ferry. But his countenance wore an anxious, troubled 
look. 

“The man is dead, and so far well,” he muttered. to 
himself, as he paced along; “ though it is shameful in 
me to find a source, of comfort in that. But that visit 
to the hotel when I was absent! I remarked EHllen’s 
troubled look on my return home, though she mentioned 
nothing of the occurrence to me. I have fancied since 
that she has seemed silent and thoughtful, and have been 
unable to conceive a reason for the change that has come 
over her. I wonder what he said? And that letter 
to-day! I must know all to-night; and—yes, I may be 
enabled to quiet her fears if Miles has elsewhere kept 
his counsel to himself. The child, too. How strong 
the resemblance! It must be so. Well, she and the 
young woman must be provided for: I must see them 
both to-morrow. But that letter. I would sooner have 
lost. a thousand dollars than Ellen should have received 
it, whatever may be its purport, in my absence. Howse 
ever, perhaps all may be for the best.” 

Thus muttering these disjointed sentences, he crossed 
the ferry, and hastened on to Stuyvesant House; but it 
was long past nine o'clock before he reached his new 
boarding-house, where, as the reader is aware, his young 
wife had been momentarily looking for his arrival since 
four o’clock in the afternoon. 


CHAPTER X.—-THE PARSONAGE HOUSE AT ACTON, NEW 
HAMPSHIRE, 


Tue little village of Acton, New Hampshire, is situated 
in a secluded portion of the State, at the base of one of 
the loftiest ranges of the White Mountains. The country 
in its vicinity—which is remarkable for the romantic 
beauty of its scenery—was originally settled by a party 
of agriculturists, who crossed the Atlantic ocean’ on 
board the far-famed ‘‘ Mayflower.” 'They were among 
the first of that band of Puritan emigrants who, in the 
earlier portion of the seventeenth century, quitted their 
native land for conscience’ sake, and who were willing 
to sunder all family ties, to resign the comforts and the 
security of ‘civilization, to bear hunger, thirst, and 
fatigue, to suffer from the extremes of heat and cold, 
to wrestle with the wilderness for the bare means of 
subsistence, and to battle for their lives with the savage 
beasts of the forest, and the still more savage aborigines 
of the soil, that they might be free to worship God 
according to their own. peculiar views, free from the 
persecutions of those who ‘differed from them in their 
religious opinions, and that they might leave to their 
children a heritage of freedom in the new land of their 
adoption. ts 
Honest and zealous themselves, sincere, yet intolerant, 
even to the persecuting of their religious opponents, 
and stern and unyielding of purpose, they were the 
men of all others best fitted to become the pioneers of 
a new Civilization in the land of the heathen and the 
savage. It needed men of such stern mould to subju- 
gate the country, to clear the land of the dense, appa 
rently interminable forest with which it was encumbered, 
and to bring under cultivation a soil which, at the best, 
yields but a scant return—compared with other parts of 
the United States—to the labours of the husbandman. 
As the red-men whom they had supplanted had 
heard the voice of their “Manitou” in the sighing of 
the wind among the trees of the forest, and in the roar 
of the foaming cataract that shook the ground beneath 
their feet, and had trembled at his chiding when the 
thunder rolled amid the clouds, and its echoes rever- 





berated among the mountain passes, and’ the’ fiery 
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lightnings flashed amid the awful darkness of the mid- 
night storm: so did these pilgrims from a far distant 
land believe that the awful presence of God was specially 
manifest to them, as to the children of Israel, when, His 
glory hidden by a cloud, He thundered in His wrath as 
they lay encamped beneath the shadow of Mount Sinai, 
and as when, on the desert plains of Arabia, He led 
them onward in the likeness of a cloud by day and 
as a flame of fire in the night. They saw signs in the 
heavens, and listened to weird voices in the air. They, 
too, heard the voice of God in the whispers of the wind, 
and trembled beneath His anger when the tempest 
darkly lowered and the thunder rolled high above their, 
heads, and the vivid lightning flashed around them. 
They communed with Him in spirit in the gloomy soli- 
tudes of the forest, and rejoiced with nature when the 
summer sun lighted up the earth with gladness and 
clothed it with living beauty. Yet, though they be- 
lieved themselves to be a chosen band of God’s people, 
they held that they were chosen to fulfil their appointed 
duties amidst doubt and darkness and peril; and they 
trembled amidst their rejoicings lest they should stumble 
and fall, and looked askance upon all worldly amuse- 
ments, and visited with a stern judgment all human 
frailties ; for they thoroughly believed in the presence of 
the spirit of evil in their midst, and that he was per- 
mitted to strew their path with pitfalls to snare them to 
the destruction of body and soul. This living creed of 
the early settlers of New England (whose persecutions 
had failed to teach them mercy and forbearance) neces- 
sarily stamped them with a peculiar individuality which 
time and change, although they have softened and 
modified its severity of outline, have failed altogether to 
eradicate, and which is still perceptible among their 
descendants, especially in the more remote and secluded 
country districts. These early Puritan settlers, who 
performed their duties patiently, earnestly, and faith- 
fully, were the progenitors of a race of men whose 
industry, shrewdness, and energy of character have had 
a marked influence in moulding the destinies of their 
country. 

Tradition still points out the spot, near the village of 
Acton, where formerly stood the “ Meeting-house” in 
the forest, in which the forefathers of the present gene- 
ration were wont to assemble for public worship on the 
Sabbath, the men and grown lads carrying with them 
their muskets and broadswords, while, turn by turn, one 
of their number kept watch and ward without the lowly 
edifice, lest any sudden attack should be made upon 
them by their wily foes, who frequently chose the hour 
of Divine worship, when they thé the settlers would 
be off their guard, for their ferocious assaults. The 
sites of the block-houses and stockades are still to be 
traced, in which many a long-protracted siege was sus- 
tained, with more or less loss on the part alike of the 
assailants and the besieged. And around the blazing 
wood-fires on the ample cottage hearths tales are still 
told on winter nights, by the aged inhabitants of the 
village, which make the eyes of the listeners dilate, and 
cause their hair to stand on end with horror: tales of 
flaming cottages, and fields laid waste, and well-stored 
crops consumed; of bloody massacres, and cruel, linger- 
ing deaths by frost and famine, and of bitter vengeance 
taken upon the fell despoilers. But these days of sore 
trial have passed away. ‘The red Indian, once an object 
of such terror, has died off the face of the earth, or has 
retreated before the advancing steps of the white man, 
and departed westward towards the setting sun, there 
to seek fresh hunting-grounds whither his pale-faced foe 
cannot follow him. Vain hope! The day is not far 
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distant when, throughout the length and breadth of the 
north-western continent of America, the ancient inha- 
bitants of the soil shall find no rest for their footsteps, 
and shall vanish away as they have already vanished 
from the soil of New England, where, only now and 
then, a wretched, half-starved Indian, or a miserable 
squaw, with her patient infant strapped to her back, and 
shrouded from the heat or cold by the coarse blue blanket 
which constitutes its mother’s sole garment, is to be met 
with, wandering through the forest, or lingering about 
the village, seeking alms or food from the strangers 
who have supplanted them and possessed themselves of 
their birthright. 

The name of Acton was given to the settlement, which 
has grown to become a populous and thriving village, in 
accordance with the custom which formerly prevailed in 
New England of bestowing upon a new settlement the 
name of the town or village in Great Britain from which 
the first settled minister of the settlement originally 
came. Hence the frequency of old English names 
among the towns and villages of the New England 
States. But the minister who gave the village of Acton 
its name has, many long years ago, passed to his eternal 
rest, and at the period to which this history relates the 
Rev. William Upton was the village pastor, and a pretty 
white-stone church occupied a spot not far distant from 
the site of the old log-built “ meeting-house.” 

The Rev. William Upton was a Congregationalist 
minister, and a native of the New England States. But, 
shortly after he had received a “call” to preside over 
the church at Acton, he had paid a visit to some distant 
relativeyin old England, and had brought home with 
him a fair young English bride. He had, at the period 
to which my story refers, been settled at Acton about a 
quarter of a century, and was about sixty years of age. 
His wife was about five years his junior, and his two 
daughters, Ellen and Mary—all that were left to him 
out of a family of nine children—were aged respectively 
nineteen and seventeen years. 

One afternoon, towards the close of a fine day in the 
early autumn, a young man, apparently about twenty-five 
years of age, whose broad chest, and full face, and fair, 
fresh complexion, and brown hair, and blue eyes, gave 
him the appearance of an Englishman rather than of 
a native of New England, might have been seen ap- 
proaching the village from the direction of the mountain 
path. He carried a fishing-rod in one hand, and in the 
other a light wicker-basket, which, however, seemed to 
be quite empty. He was walking slowly and lingering 
occasionally to gaze upon the beautiful scenery by which 
he was surrounded. On one of these occasions he stopped 
altogether, and, dropping his rod and basket, stood with 
folded arms watching the beautiful effects produced by 
the rays of the setting sun among the gorges and upon 
the peaks of the mountains. The foreground of Mount 
Washington—one of the loftiest peaks of the White 
Mountains—was bathed in a glow of brilliant crimson 
and purple light, while the background was steeped in 
shadow, and the lower peaks were already partially en- 
veloped in the gathering mists of the evening, and the 
clefts and hollows of the mountain-side appeared, from 
the strong contrast, to be shadowed in the blackness of 
night. 

The young man was so completely absorbed in the 
contemplation of the singularly startling effects of light 
and shadow thus produced that he did not hear the ap- 
proaching footsteps of a stout, comely, white-haired, 
elderly gentleman, who, notwithstanding his venerable 
appearance, stepped up to him with the lightness and 
activity of youth, and, laying his hand upon the young 
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man’s shoulder, said, in a cheerful, hearty tone of 
voice— 

“So I have trapped you at last, truant. Upon my 
word, Master George, this is pretty work! What time 
do you expect to get home to tea at this rate of progress P 
I declare you have been standing stock-still for full ten 
minutes, ever since I caught sight of you when I 
turned out of the lane. We've been waiting tea this 
half-hour, and your aunt began to get anxious, and to 
fear that you had met with some mishap. She insisted 
that I should go in search of you, though I assured her 
you were only watching the sunset, or something of that 
sort; and I was right, eh, boy ?” 

“T am sorry that I have kept you and my aunt 
and cousin waiting tea, sir,” replied the young man. 
“But really I have no notion how the time was slip- 
ping away. Do, uncle William, look at the glorious 
effect of the lights and shadows on yonder peak? See, 
they have not altogether passed away yet.” 

“Tt is very fine, George,” said the old gentleman. 
“So you do find something to admire in our New 
Hampshire scenery, eh P” 

“T find much to admire, sir,” replied the young man, 
earnestly. 

“Ah,” said the old gentleman, “ wait, my dear boy, 
until the autumn is a little more advanced, and you will 
be charmed with the wondrous beauty of our forest 
scenery. The autumn is the most delightful season of 
the year with us. You have nothing in England, 
nothing in Europe to compare with it. The varied 
hues of the foliage, the continuous and delightful serenity 
of the weather, the clear, cloudless sky, with just the 
lightest and thinnest possible haze—not sufficient to 
obscure the atmosphere in the slightest degrée, but just 
enough to temper the too ardent rays of the sun at 
noonday—and then the glorious autumnal nights, the air 


calm and still, the sky a perfect blaze of twinkling stars, 
the full moon appearing to be suspended between the 
earth and the heavens, no longer looking like a flat 


surface, but like a ball of pale, silvery light. Why,” 
continued the old gentleman, warming with his subject, 
“TI have been assured by European artists that they 
dare not attempt to transfer to their canvas a represen- 
tation of the gorgeous colours of our autumnal foliage 
lest they should be charged with gross exaggeration.” 

While the old gentleman was speaking, he and his 
youthful companion had passed from the open fields into 
the narrow lane which led to Acton Parsonage. Here 
they were met by a young lady of about seventeen years 
of age, who came tripping lightly towards them, her 
brown hair, which had escaped from its fastenings, 
floating over her neck and shoulders. Her features 
possessed the Grecian regularity and delicacy of contour, 
and her form the lightness and grace so frequently met 
with in young American females, but which are too 
often apt to degenerate into sharpness and angularity of 
outline in later life, to be succeeded, however, by a com- 
fortable, matronly falness when middle age is turned. 

As this young lady drew near she cried— 

“ Why, dear papa, I’ve been sent to look after you. 
The tea is cold, and the cakes are burnt, and, while 
mamma and I were looking out of the window after 
you, Jessy got upon the table and lapped up the cream 
and broke the butter-dish; and cook says the fire’s out 
in the kitchen, and we can’t have any more hot water ; 
and mamma’s in such a rage that I thought it best to 
get out of the way. But you’ve found the truant, I see, 
at last.” 

She peeped into the basket the young man was 
carrying. : 
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“Well, now, I declare,” she laughingly continued, 
“cousin George hasn’t caught a single fish, after being 
out with his rod for hours! A pretty angler you are, 
sir!” (to her cousin.) “ Suppose now, sir, that we were 
depending upon your success for our supper to-night ?” 

“You'd be compelled to fast and go hungry,” replied 
the young man; “though from your account, cousin 
Mary, I should imagine you were dependent upon some 
miraculous supply of provision.” 

“ Oh, I dare say mamma will fix up something. She’s 
too indulgent. I wouldn’t. I wouldn’t encourage such 
idleness.” 

“ Hush, cousin,” said the young man, “you must 
charge my idleness to the beautiful scenery I have been 
visiting to-day. Iwas better employed than if I had 
been intent upon hooking the mountain trout.” 

“Ha! so you confess that there is something to 
admire in America, sir ?” 

“ Why, cousin Mary, your father has just asked me a 
similar question. Did I ever assert that there was 
nothing to admire in America ?” 

“Only by implication and comparison, sir. Com+ 
parisons are odious, you know; and you and mamma are 
always talking about England, and its green fields and 
country lanes, and its pigs, and cattle, and farmyards, and 
poultry, and what not, as if there was no other country 
worth living in. Why, I have been told that the sun 
only shines once a year in England, and then the people 
all take a holiday to look at it, and the housekeepers 
take the opportunity to air their linen! Really, George, 
Captain Jefferson told me so; and he’s a great and vera- 
cious traveller, as you well know.” 

The young-man shook his fishing-rod playfully at his 
cousin; and now the party came in sight of the parson- 
age, at the gate of which a stout, matronly lady was 
awaiting their arrival. 

If this lady had been in a great rage, as her daughter 
had declared, she had wonderfully cooled down in a 
short space of time, for she received the trio with a 
pleasant smile, and asked her nephew if he was not well- 
nigh famished; and when she led the way into the snug 
parlour, they found the tea-table comfortably re-arranged 
—a fresh supply of smoking-hot tea-cakes had just been 
brought in, and the tea-kettle was singing cheerily on 
the parlour stove; some fresh cream had been provided, 
and everything was in the neatest possible order. The 
countenance of Betsy, the cook, who had just set down 
the fresh supply of hot cakes, alone betrayed symptoms 
of displeasure; for Betsy looked sulky at being put to 
extra trouble—an imposition apt to be resented by the 
independent “ hired help” of New England. 

George glanced from the well-ordered tea-table to his 
cousin with a triumphant smile. 

“‘ Mamma, you are really too kind and forgiving,” said 
the young lady. “ You'll never bring cousin George to 
reason, and teach him the virtue of punctuality, unless 
you take harsh measures with him. He ought to be 
made to fast to-night. It’s of no use my trying to train 
him to order if you upset all my teaching by indulging 
him in this way.” 

“TI think I know somebody else who requires bring» 
ing to reason quite as much as cousin George,” said the 
good-humoured lady, laughing and patting her daugh- 
ter’s cheek; which playful correction the young lady 
returned with a kiss, and an arch smile at her cousin; 
and the family, all on excellent terms with each other, 
seated themselves at the table. 

When the tea-things were removed; the minister 
retired to a private table, and set to work to revise his 
manuscript sermon for the following Sunday. Mrs. Upton 
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and her nephew commenced, as usual, an animated conver- 
sation about old England; for the minister’s wife, though 
she had been twenty-five years in America, and had 
never Since ‘her arrival revisited her native land, still 
retained: for it a warm place in her heart, which was 
large enough and loving enough to retain a warm place 
for everybody she knew and everything with which she 
was brought into familiar contact; and her nephew, 
George Neville, the orphan child of her only brother, 
had only left England some two months before, to pay 
a long anticipated visit to the aunt he had never seen. 
Cousin Mary sat at her needlework, demurely listening 
to the conversation, and, notwithstanding her. pretended 
indifference, wishing with all her heart that she could 
pay a visit to her mother’s native land, and see for her- 
self the wonders and beauties of which she heard such 
enthusiastic eulogy. And by-and-by the minister laid 
his manuscript aside, and joined in the conversation; 
and then cousin Mary sat down to the cottage pianoforte, 
which the minister had bought at a bargain on the 
occasion of one of his rare visits to Boston, and which 
his daughter fingered deftly and prettily enough, closing 
her performance on the instrament with the “Star- 
spangled Banner,” her father’s favourite air, which she 
accompanied with her voice, and with “ God save the 
Queen,” to please her mother and cousin; though ‘she 
protested ‘to the latter that she only played that tune 
because it was set to a favourite American hymn called 
“America.” And then, when the pianoforte was closed, 
the two maids, and the man-servant who looked after 
the garden and the minister’s horse, were summoned to 
the parlour, and the family Bible was brought forth, and 
a small Bible, with the psalms in metre attached, was 
handed to. each person, and a psalm was sung, and a 
chapter from the Bible read, each person present read- 
ing a verse in turn, and the minister knelt in prayer; 
and when they rose from their knees all the household 
retired to rest. And so ended the day at the quiet, 
secluded country parsonage, as each day had ended 
since George Neville had been one of its inmates, and 
as the days had ended with its inmates, day after day, 
for many, many peaceful happy years. 





THE POETRY OF THE BIBLE. 
I, 

POETRY AND MUSIC THE HANDMATDS OF RELIGION, AND THEIR 

EARLY CULTIVATION AMONG THE HEBREWS. 
Portry and music furnish themes of the most charm- 
ing description, for they appeal to the most susceptible 
of our faculties ; but when we propose to gather up some 
of the fragments of poetry that are to be found in the 
sacred writings, we open up a subject which promises 
both to gratify the imagination and to improve the heart. 

The love of poetry and music—for they are inse- 
parable, musical numbers being the appropriate clothing 
in which poetical inspirations are manifested—is indi- 
genous to man, even in his rudest state. It has its 
foundation in the very elements of his nature. It 
depends upon no accident, no habit, no practice. 

It is, no doubt, true that some persons possess a more 
harmonious temperament than others. They are more 
prone to poetical imaginings, or are more susceptible of 
the impressions created by “the concord of sweet sounds.” 
But the faculty to which the imaginative painting of 
poetry and the living voice of music address themselves 
obtains more ‘or less throughout the world, from the 
verdant islands of Occania to the frozen shores of Spitz. 
bergen, from the Ladrones to Otaheite. 


Hence it is that from the earliest ages of the world’s 
history poetry and music have been found ministering 
as the handmaids of religion. Amongst the Hebrews, 
the lawgivers spoke in poetical figures, the prophets 
uttered their vaticinations in rhythmical periods, the 
priests chanted their daily services to the sound of 
musical instruments, and the great congregation lifted 
up its voice to its King and God in some of the finest 
lyrics that poet ever indited. 


** How clear the strains which sounded 
From ravishing harps, touched with no earthly skill! 
Though then the compass of their notes was bounded, 
The unutterable burden lingers still. 
Sweet from the holy mountain, temple-crowned, 
The heaven-breathed hymn stole up the air; 
While surges of harmonious sound, 
From cymbal, trump, and dulcimer, 
In solemn undulations rolled 
Around the pillar’d courts at even,— 
High chants, in which the minstrel-king foretold 
The peaceful glories of a sinless reign; 
Or in the stately cadence given 
To waft Isaiah’s deep and passioned strain, 
Hark! how the jubilant song swells ever clearer 
As earth beholds its Saviour nearer |” 


It was a perception of this universal feeling that 
prompted Dacier to say that music and poetry were the 
offspring of religion, as it had previously prompted 
Plato to represent them as awakening the spiritual em- 
pire of the soul. And we can scarcely pronounce such 
expressions and representations to be hyperbolical, when 
we advert to the effects of poetry and music upon the 
human feelings. There is scarcely any one who has not, 
at some time or other, observed their wonderful in- 
fluence. The child, the man, the woman, almost every 
sentient creature, may be subdued or excited, delighted 
or terrified, by their varied powers. 

How sublimely has Milton depicted the power of 
music, where he describes the legions of adverse spirits 
marshalled under the lost archangel, and marching to 
battle, accompanied by— 

** Sonorous metal, blowing martial sounds ; 
At which the universal host up sent 
A shout that tore Hell’s concave; and, beyond, 
Frighted the reign of Chaos and old Night.” 
* * * * *” * 
** And anon they move 
In perfect phalanx, to the Dorian mood 
Of flutes and soft recorders; such as raised 
To height of noblest temper heroes old 
Arming to battle; and, instead of rage, 
Deliberate valour breathed, firm and unmoved 
With dread of death to flight or foul retreat ; 
Nor wanting power to mitigate and suage, 
With solemn touches, troubled thoughts, and chase 
Anguish, and doubt, and fear, and sorrow, and pain 
From mortal or immortal minds,” 
There is one book in the Bible, much older, as there 
is good reason to believe, than the foundation of the 
Hebrew commonwealth, in which are to be found certain 
passages that go far towards justifying the old belief 
that Nature herself excites and calls forth in the human 
mind that latent love of harmony which exists, in 
greater or lesser perfection, all over the world. 
The belief of Pythagoras in the “harmony of the 
spheres” is a sublime thought. Who can survey the 
blue vault of heaven, begemmed with myriads of bright 
and blazing stars, and decorated with those luminous 
streams and nebulous splendours which hang as folded 
curtains of light across the skies—who can 


** See the vast concave blossom out in stars,” 


and not find his soul attuned to a Divine harmony, as 
though he 


‘* Heard the music of the rolling spheres— 








Celestial scunds, too pure for mortal ears’’ ? 
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Truly it may be said— 
.* There is a voiceless melody that wakes 
‘The heart’s mysterious chords, until they stir 
Like air by music charm’d.” 
The book of Job seems to point to this wonderful 
agency in awakening the perception and appreciation of 
hartnony in the human soul :— 
** The morning stars sang together, 
And all the sons of God shouted for joy.”’ 
So that, as our own Shakespeare has said— 
** There’s not the smallest orb which thon behold’st, 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 
Still quiring to the young-eyed chernbim !— 
Snch harmony is in immortal sonnds!’’ 

But the music of nature is not confined to the heavens : 
it pervades the whole creation. Who has not, at some 
time or other, felt with the poet who finds music in all 
God’s works ?-— 

‘<I hear it in every murmuring breath 
That waves the bells of the purple heath ; 
In the watch-dog’s bark, in the shepherd’s song; 
In the rustic’s laugh, as it echoes along ; 
In the whirling sound of the wild-bird’s wing— 
Theré’s music, there’s music in everything! 
There’s musie, too, in the evening breeze, 
When it sweeps the blossoms from off the trees ; 
There's musie, too, when the winds are high, 
And the clouds are sailing through the sky ; 
When the ocean foams and lashes the shore, 
And the lightnings flash and the thunders roar. 
Then! then! in the tempest’s jubilee 
There's music, and grandeur, and beanty for me!” 

It is impossible for any one to read even our common 
version of. the Bible, in which the division of lines, 
paragraphs, and sections of the original are altogether 
lost sight of, without being struck by the diversity of its 
style, and perceiving that it contains much of a highly 
poetic character. Let any one, for example, take the 
book of Job, and, after reading the historical proem, 
which comprises the first and second chapters, and is 
written in prose, proceed onward, and he will feel as if 
he were reading another language. The style is more 
dissimilar than that of Livy and Virgil, or that of Hero- 
dotus and Homer. Let us take as a specimen the 
opening of the proem: “There was a man in the land of 
Uz, whose name was Job; and that man was perfect and 
upright, and one that feared God, and eschewed evil. 
And there were born unto him seven sons and three 
daughters. His substance also was seven thousand 
sheep, and three thousand camels, and five hundred yoke 
of oxen, and five hundred she-asses, and a very great 
household ;” and so on. 

Let this opening of the book, which is written in plain 


prose, be compared with any part of the address of. 


Eliphaz the Temanite, which, like the rest of the body 
of the book, is cast in the mould of Oriental poetry :— 
** Behold, thou hast instructed many, 

And thou hast strengthened the weak hands, 

Thy words have upholden him that was falling, 

And thou hast strengthened the feeble knees. 

But now it is come upon thee, and thou faintest; 

It toucheth thee, and thou art troubled.” 

Even the most careless reader, passing from one of 
these passages to the other, could not fail to be struck 
with the great difference they present in style, and to 
perceive in the latter that nice balancing of sentences 
which characterizes poetic compositions. 

It has been too much the custom, in Christian com- 
munities, to undervalue the claims of the Hebrew lan- 
guage and literature. A notion prevails, though not so 
extensively as it once-did, that they are poor and un- 
satisfactory. This is the result of thoughtlessness or of 
ignorance. The Hebrew literature now extant is but a 
mere fragment; but it is, nevertheless, quite sufficient to 
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show, that, for embodying fine conceptions: qnd’ pro- 
ducing vivid impressions, nO is more potent, 
and that no compositions are more beautifully poetic. 

It has been said of Homer that all in him is bustle 
and motion—so essential to the life and infinence 
of poetry. The remark will at least equally apply to 
the Hebrew. poets, who abound with forms of speech 
strongly expressive of action, and giving life, feeling, 
and animation to everything they depict. 

See, for example, what animation the prophet Jeremiah 
infuses into a picture of great desolation :— 


“* I beheld the earth, and lo! it was without fomm, and void; 
And the heavens, and they had no light. 
I beheld the mountains, and lo! they trembled, 
And all the hills moved lightly. 
T beheld, and lo! there was no man, 
And all the birds of the heavens were fled. 
I beheld, and lo! the fruitful place was a wilderness, 
And all the cities thereof were broken down 
At the presence of Jehovah, 
And by. his fierce anger” (Jer, iv. 23-26), 


Bnt we should not omit to notice one of the peculi- 
arities of the Biblical poetry, nor the disadvantage at 
which we cannot but find ourselves while we are reading it. 
Tt abounds with imagery, drawn from various sources, 
but especially from sacred themes and religious cere- 
monies ; and our imperfect knowledge of these conceals 
from us many beauties which must Nave been apparent 
to those among whom it was produced. 

The religion of the Hebrews embraced a very extensive 
circle of Divine and human economy. It not only in- 
cluded all that regarded the worship of God, but ex- 
tended to the regulation of the commonwealth, the rati- 
fication of the laws, the forms and administration of 
justice, and nearly all the relations of civil and domestic 
life. 

With the Hebrews almost every part of conduct was 
connected, either directly or indirectly, with religion; 
and there are numerous metaphors in their poetry, de- 
duced from sacred objects, the appropriateness and force 
of which frequently escape our observation ; or, if they 
do not, they can scarcely strike us with that vivacity 
with which they must have penetrated the minds of the 
Hebrews. Such are the images taken fromthe Temple, 
the holy garments of the priesthood, the incense, the 
offerings, the public services, and other things, so 
numerous in the Psalms and the prophets, 

The whole system of the Hebrew rites and cere- 
monies is one great and complicated allegory, to the 
study and observation of which all possible attention 
and diligence were incessantly directed. Besides this, 
much dignity and sublimity were given to their poetic 
compositions by the splendowr and magnificence of the 
sacred rites and ceremonics themselves. Such a solemn 
grandeur attended these, especially after the building of 
Solomon’s Temple, that, although we possess yery accur 
rate descriptions, our imaginations are unable adequately 
to embody and realize them. 

Many allusions which the Hebrew poets found par- 
ticularly energetic and highly popular among their 
countrymen may appear to us mean, if not contemptible. 
This will be so with those passages in which they 
depict the spiritual defection and depravity of the 
Hebrews by figures deduced from bodily diseases, if we 
do not bear in mind that these were all dealt with in the 
Levitical law on religious grounds, and that some of 
them rendered those who were afflicted with them cere- 
monially unclean, so that they were excluded from all 
participation in the sacred services—they were, so to 
speak, excommunicated. 

But when these circumstances are borne in mind, how 
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expressive are some of the poetic representations of the 
prophets! Among others, Isaiah :— 
“‘ The whole head is sick, and the whole heart faint. 
From the sole of the foot even unto the head there is no soundness in it ; 
But wounds, and bruises, and putrefying sores : 
They have not been closed, neither bound up, neither mollified with 
ointment” (Isa, i. 5, 6). ; 

There is another class of metaphors, which, though not 
peculiar to the Hebrew poetry, may be regarded as of a 
local character. 'The Hebrews lived in the East, and, if 
we are accustomed only to the scenes and habits of other 
regions, many descriptions and sentiments that were 
appropriately expressed and strikingly illustrated by 
them will be to us mean and obscure, harsh and unme- 
trical. Indeed, as Bishop Lowth observes, “it is not 
enough to be acquainted with the language of the He- 
brews, their manners, discipline, rites, and ceremonies : 
we must even investigate their inmost sentiments, the 
manner and connection of their thoughts; in a word, 
we must see all things with their eyes, estimate all 
things by their opinions; we must endeavour, as much 
as possible, to read Hebrew as the Hebrews would have 
read it.” 

To a Hebrew, as to all other Orientals, for example, 
metaphors derived from rivers, fountains, and refreshing 
showers must have presented something very charming 
and gratifying. In the spring and summer, if the east 
wind continues to blow for a few days, the fields become 
so parched that scarcely a blade of any green thing re- 
mains; rivers and streams are dried up, and all nature 
seems desolate. After a plentiful fall of rain, the fields 
revive, the rivers resume their course, and the springs 
pour forth their delicious waters; the whole face of 
nature is changed. What was “a dry and thirsty land, 
where no water is,” presents a charming landscape, and 
all living things seem to rejoice in a new and joyous 
life. How beautiful would such imagery as that in 
Isaiah xxxv, and in many other places in the prophetic 
writings, appear to those familiar with these great 
changes in the aspect of nature !— 

“ The desert and the waste shall be glad, 

And the wilderness shall rejoice and flourish ; 

For in the wilderness shall burst forth waters, 

And torrents in the desert: 

, And the glowing sand shall become a pool, 

And the thirsty soil bubbling springs; 

And in the haunt of dragons shall spring forth 

The grass, with the reed and the bulrush,” 
In like manner, to appreciate the numerous allusions 
made to the manners, arts, and customs of common life, 
and the metaphors deduced from them, we must become 
acquainted with their peculiarities. ‘Phus, for example, 
when we know that the principal engagements of the 
Hebrews were agricultural and pastoral—that they 
were a nation of husbandmen and shepherds—that the 
fruits of the earth, and the produce of their land and 
labour, constituted the wealth of each individual and 
family, and that not even the most exalted amongst 
them deemed it mean or humiliating to occupy himself 
in the lowest offices of rural labour,—we shall enter into 
the spirit of many passages in the writings of their poet- 
prophets which would otherwise appear to be flat or 
pointless. Thus, as Hebrew heroes, kings, and prophets 
had not seldom been employed in rural or pastoral 
occupations, so Jehovah is sometimes represented, in 
figures of singular force, as so occupied, and as so 
employing his people. 

“* Thou didst thresh the heathen in anger” (Hab, iii, 12), 
** Put ye in the sickle; for the harvest is ripe : 


Come, get you down; for the press is full, the fats overflow ; 
For their wickedness is great” (Joel iii, 13). 


** He shall gather them as the sheaves into the floor, 
Arise and thresh, O daughter of Zion ; 


For I will make thine horn iron, 
And I will make-thy*hoofs brass: 
And thou shalt beat in pieces many people’’ (Mic. iv. 12, 13), 

The Divine law is compared toa soft rain, that vivifies 
the plants ready to perish in a climate such as that of 
Palestine. The voice of the Lord shakes the wilderness; 
his anger strikes the shepherd, and disperses the flock, 
Among a wandering people prosperity is represented 
by a fixed tent; adversity by the northern wind, that 
scatters its poles and tears off its covering. To thig 
people, as engaged in husbandry, the vine, the fig, the 
palm, and the olive were tokens of plenty and riches. 
As they lived on the maritime coast, the conscience of 
the wicked man was represented to him as the sea, the 
waves of which are agitated by a furious tempest. Car- 
mel was to him an emblem of beauty, Lebanon of 
strength and majesty. As their country was near to 
the latter, the prophet spoke to them of the cedars 
abounding on that mountain, and exulting at the fall of 
an ambitious king, whose iron instruments of destruction 
were raised against them. 

In addition to what has been said, as to the allusions, 
and figures, and metaphors of the poets, this should be 
noted, that it is scarcely, if at all possible, for any 
translation to represent the full sense of the sacred 
poets, and to preserve that delicate connection which, 
for the most part, exists between their poetical imagery 
and the peculiar circumstances of their nation. 

In the last place, we have but few remains of the 
most flourishing periods of the Hebrew poetry; those 
only, in fact, which, in consequence of their connection 
with the royalty, religion, and history of the nation, 
escaped the shipwreck of the captivity. 

The voice of the bridegroom and of the bride, and 
the joyous songs of vintage and harvest, so often referred 
to by the prophets, are lost. The daughters of song 
are laid in the dust. The joy of rural festivity is gone. 
The shoutings of the vintager, treading out the grape- 
harvest, are no more heard. Long ago the harsh voice 
of Time commanded, “Hew down the tree! sever its 
branches ! shake off its leaves! scatter its fruits!” And 
too well has the mandate been obeyed. The lapse of 
ages and the changes of all earthly things have been the 
dread executioners. But the stump of this noble 
monarch of the forest still remains in the earth, with 
roots that penetrate to Sheol. A few of its branches 
still stretch their lofty arms to heaven, and, like Leba- 
non’s cedars, wave their magnificent tops among the 
clouds, diffusing delicious odours on all areund.— 

** Oh! weep for those that wept by Babel’s stream, 
Whose shrines are desolate, whose land a dream ; 
Weep for the harp of Judah’s broken shell ; 

Mourn: where their God hath dwelt, the godless dwell, 
And where shall Israel lave her bleeding feet ? 
And when shall Zion’s songs again seem sweet, 


And Judah’s melody once more rejoice 
The hearts that leap’d before its heavenly voice ?”” 





SUSPENSION BRIDGES. 
THe suspension bridge is probably the most ancient form 
of bridge artificially constructed, unless it may be the 
primitive stepping-stones cast in the fordable shallows, 
or the trunk of a tree felled so that in falling it should 
span the bed of a stream. So far as our recollection 
goes, the earliest suspension bridges we read of are those 
noted by travellers in South America, where it seems to 
have been the custom for centuries to construct them 
across rivers, ravines, and other chasms, and even to 
connect together by means of them routes leading across 
gaps in rocks and over craggy summits not otherwise 





passable. The use of them in those countries is said to 
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SUSPENSION BRIDGES: 


date from time immemorial, and was probably due to 
the growth on the spot of certain plants of tough and 
durable fibre, from which the suspending ropes might 
be readily manufactured. They were easily made, and 
it was possible to construct them in spots where no 
other kind of bridge could be erected; since, wherever 
a line could be passed from one side to the other of the 
space to be bridged over, there could be no difficulty in 
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may call attention to the fact that the so-called level, in 
bridges of wide span, is not a true level, especially if the 
bridge have to bear a great weight, but is so adjusted as 
to arch upwards slightly in the centre, by which means 
the weight attached to the suspending rods is dimin- 
ished, a part of it being transferred to the abutments 
on either side in consequence of the pressure of tho 
extremities against them. 
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CLIFTON BRIDGE, 


hauling over the suspenders, on which planks could be 
laid down to form the permanent way. Pictures of 
such bridges are occasionally to be met with in the 
journals of travellers, and sometimes we see them selected 
as interesting or picturesque objects in photographs 
and stereoscopic views. They do not seem to have been 
confined to any particular country or people; indeed, the 
method of forming them was so obvious that it must 
have suggested itself to the merest savage when he stood 
in need of a bridge. These bridges of the wilds, how- 
ever, were very different from the suspension bridges of 
our day ; they were nearly always adapted for the pas- 
sage of pedestrians only; they had no flat, level road- 
way, even when their span was but narrow, and when 
the span was of any great width they hung from bank 
to bank like an inverted arch, into which the passen- 
gers had to descend, and ascend on the other side. 
For these native-built bridges carried their roadways on 
the top of the suspending ropes, which were not strong 
enough to bear tightening to a level, and were often so 
slack as to describe something like a half-circle as they 
hung. The idea of hanging a level road beneath the 
suspending ropes must have originated with some one 
versed in mechanics, and was not carried into execution 
until very recent times. The level road, as every one 
knows, is hung from the suspending ropes or chains by 
means of rods of different lengths attached tothem, "We 





Suspension bridges are very numerous both in this 
country and on the Continent, as well as in America. 
They are found on a small scale in gentlemen’s parks 
and pleasure-grounds; they cross over the smaller navi- 
gable rivers, affording convenierices for passengers with- 
out obstructing the navigation or the flow of water ; and 
they are put up in many places where it would be costly, 
if not impracticable, to construct bridges of the ordinary 
kind. The erecting of a suspension bridge of small span 
for ordinary purposes presents little difficulty; but, 
when the span is very great, when the weight which 
will have to be borne is also great, and when perma- 
nence and stability are required, nice calculations have 
to be made, and contingencies have to be provided 
against which demand thorough scientific knowledge as 
well as practical skill. Mr. Telford was of opinion that, 
in order to insure the greatest stability, the length of 
the span between the points of suspension should not 
be greater than the united distances between each of 
such points and the anchorages, and that the suspending 
ropes or chains should fall at the same angle on both 
sides of the point of suspension. This would seem to 
be the common-sense view in the eye of a mechanician, 
and yet, for reasons based on convenience or economy, 
it is not uniformly adhered to. 

The objections against suspension bridges are said 
to be: first, their liability to vibration and oscillation, 
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which, under certain cireumstances, may go on increas- 
ingso much as to damage, if not destroy the bridge; 
and, secondly, their incapacity, real or supposed, for 
bearing very great weights. With regard to the first 
objection, it does not appear to be ill founded, It has 
been proved on experiment that some bridges vibrate to 
an alarming degree under the measured tread of soldiers 
marching across them; so much is this the case that 
the rule is now invariably enforced of passing troops over 
such bridges not in marching order. It has further 
been found that bridges in exposed situations will os- 
cillate under the sole action of the wind when it is 
blowing hard. It seems that, in a strong breeze or a 
gale, the wind does not advance in an equable current, 
but comes in regular gusts or billows of air analogous to 
the waves of the sea, following each other at regular in- 
tervals, and that guch billows are powerful enough by 
their repeated impact upon the sides of the structure to 
set the most massive bridge in motion. The liability to 
such motion may, however, be reduced to a minimum 
by the application ef guys of proper strength in suffi- 
cient number, “With regard to the second objection, 
however valid i may onee have been, engineers have 
shown that it may now be set aside altogether. There 
is a bridge over the Niagara, in North America, which, 
besides the usual roadway, carries another above dt, 
over which a railway runs with luggage as well as 
passenger trains. Again, the Lambeth Suspension 
Bridge, on the Thames, is calculated to be equal to the 
weight of four thousand tons, which is a far greater 
weight than could possibly be crowded it. 

Tt has been regarded as an unsettled point whether, 
all things considered, iron chains or ropes of aon wire 
are to be preferred as suspenders, dren chains, from 
their weight and mmssiveness, have the greatest appear- 
ance of strength, but this appearance is thought to be in 


some degree fallacious, as they must suffer strain from 
their own weight; and the enormous weight of solid 
chains must also necessitate the erection of much solid 
masonry to support the points of suspension and secure 


the anchorages. Bridges of wire are much lighter, and 
do not need such solid supports of masonry; but it does 
not necessarily follow that they are less strong than 
chain bridges, Most of the public suspension bridges of 
the Continent and of America have been constructed of 
wire, and the reason, according to Mr. Brunel, has been 
that, in the countries in which they were erected, wire 
was cheaper than cast-iron chains. The famous bridge 
at Friburg, in Switzerland, which crosses the Sarine 
with a span of 876 feet, is of wire; it was finished in 
1834, and an official trial of its strength was made by 
dragging over it fifty pieces of heavy artillery with fifty 
horses, followed by three hundred persons, who charged 
successively at every part of the platform without pro- 
ducing much visible oscillation, though the platform sunk 
considerably under the heaviest weights. Subsequently, 
when two thousand persons passed over in procession, a 
horizontal oscillation was noticed to the extent of sixteen 
inches. The longest wire bridge in the world is that 
which crosses the Niagara at Lewiston, with a span of 
1040 feet, having no intermediate supports. It was 
built by Colonel Serrel, who also built the St. John’s 
Bridge at New Brunswick, which has a span of 630 feet, 
with near 1300 feet between the anchorages. Another 
American wire bridge, built by the Hon. C. Ellot, crosses 
the Ohio river, with a span of 1010 feet. The most re- 
markable wire bridge in this country is the Lambeth 
Suspension Bridge, already mentioned. Its entire length 
is 1040 feet, but the wire cables are carried over four 
pairs of towers, and form three equal spans of 280 feet 
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each. The methods of forming the wire cables differ ip 
different places, in some the wires are twisted together 
like the strands of a hempen rope, in others—and this 
is the plan followed by Colonel Serrel—the wires are of 
the diameter of a third of an inch, and are bound toge. 
ther in bundles, wrapped round with smaller wire of 
soft iron, to keep them in ’place, the interstices between 
the wires forming the cable being filled with a compound 
of boiled oil and oxide of Franklinite, said to be az effee- 
tual and permanent preservative from rust. 

The name most often cited in this coumtry in connec. 
tion with suspension bridges is that of Thomas Telford, 
who built the famous strueture which spams the Menaj 
Strait, in the neighbourhood of Bangor, North Wales. 
Before Telford’s time suspension ‘b though com. 
mon in India and America, had hardly been thonght of 
in England. The only thing of the kind here was a 
rude contrivance at Middleton-on-Tees, where two com- 
mon chains were stretched across a river, mpon which 
chains planks were laid to form a footway, by which the 
colliers passed from their cottages to the colliery on the 

ite bank, Telford first directed the 

on the suspension principle jxy the 

in the 1814, of his re on a proposed bridge at 
Runeorn, for which he had been 
plans. He designed a ; 
tral span of 1000 feet, and two side spans of 500 feet 
each ; but his design, for want of means, was never exe- 
euted. Four years afterwards he was commissioned to 
examine the strait of Menai, with the view of bridging 
it over, and thus the line of communication 
between London and lyhead. Having made his sur- 
vey, he sent in 9 design for » chain bridge which would 
carry the roadway across the strait at the height of 100 
feet above high-water level. The distance between the 
centres of the ting piers was to be 650 feet, and 
the Gatien rising pyrami from the bed 
of the strait, were to reach the height of 53 feet above 
the roadway. ‘The main chains were sixteen in number, 
and their ends were to be secured by a mass of masonry 
built over stone arches between each end of the support- 
ing piers and the adjoining shore. This bold design 
was accepted, and the labour of erecting the bridge be- 
gan in 1819. The arches on each side of the strait were 
first reared; and such is their mass and magnitude that, 
although as many hands were employed as could be pro 
fitably placed upon the works, they were not completed 
until the autumn of 1824. The two main piers, 153 feet 
high, also proceeded at the same time; these were not 
built in solid masses throughout, but each pyramid con- 
sists of three columns of masonry, united together at 
the base and summit, and enclosing between them large 
void spaces—a plan originated by Telford, and on which 
he much prided himself, and which has the advantages 
of enabling the masonry to be examined at every step 
and perfected in every part, so that it can be made much 
stronger than a solid bulk would be, while, at the same 
time, it reduces the weight upon the foundations by 
nearly one half. 

An important part of the business was the anchoring 
of the shore ends of the enormous suspension chains. 
To accomplish this effectually, three slanting tunnels 
were cut in the rock on the Anglesea side, each about 
six feet in diameter, and carried down to the extent of 
sixty feet. At the bottom these tunnels met in an ex 
cavated cavern large enough to allow the workmen 10 
fix the strong iron frames to which the suspending 
chains were securely moored in such a way that the 
solid rock must be rent asunder to allow of their parting. 
This subterranean cavern, with its monster masses of iron 
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and chainwork, is usually shown to visitors; anda traly 
eyclopean spectacle it presents. On the Oaernarvon- 
shire side a similar plan was pursued, though there, the 
rock being situated farther from the pier, it had to be 
supplemented with @ solid bulk of masonry. 

All this ‘herculean labour of course occupied a long 
time; but, by the beginning of the year 1825, the suspen- 
sion pyramids, the land piers and arches, and the rock 
tunnels had all been completed, and the main chains 
moored fast to their anchorages by their ends. All was 
now ready for the suspending of the chains, the most 
difficult and anxious part ofthe work. This Mr. Telford 
accomplished in a manner different from that which is 
now generally pursued. Instead of hanging cables from 
pier to pier, and preparing a platform upon them, upon 
which the suspending chains might be built up link by 
link, he built a stout raft large enough to float the main 
chains entire, and had it towed by boats ‘and moored in 
position between the main piers. “One end of the 
chain was then bolted to that which hung down the face 
of the Caernaryon pier, whilst the other was attached 
to ropes connected with strong capstans fixed upon the 
Anglesea ‘side, the ropes passing by means of blocks 
over the top of the pyramid of the Anglesea pier.” 
The capstans were manned by one hundred ‘and fifty 
men, who, stepping steadily to the sound of music, 
gradually coiled in the rope, and in the course Of little 
more than an hour and a half raised the chain to its 
proper curvature, when it was fastened to the shore 
portion already placed at the top of the Anglesea pier to 
receive it. The first of the sixteen chains was raised 
about the end of April 1825, and the last of them on the 
%h of July, without hinderance or difficulty in the work. 
In August the roadway was commenced. The approaches 
were completed by the end of the year, as well as the 
necessary buildings; and the bridge was opened for 
traffic on the 30th of January, 1826. The total weight 
of iron used was 2187 tons; the total length of the 
bridge is 1710 feet; the distance between the points of 
suspension of the main bridge is 579 feet ; and the total 
cost of the erection was £120,000. 

While the Menai Bridge was in course of completion 
Telford was also employed in the construction of a 
similar but much smaller suspension bridge at Conway, 
which bridge has a span of 827 feet, the roadway rising 
only fifteen feet above high-water mark. It is an 
elegant bridge, quite worthy of the builder’s fame, but 
has been in a manner extinguished and blotted out of 
the view by the ill-looking tubular bridge through which 
the railway now passes almost close to it. 

The first of the public suspension bridges thrown 
over the Thames was that at Hammersmith, built in the 
years 1827—29 by Mr. W. T. Clarke. Unlike other 
bridges of this kind, it has a part of the roadway sup- 
ported on, and not hanging from, the main chains. 
Mr. Clarke also built the Marlow Suspension Bridge 
and the Norfolk Suspension Bridge; and in 1839 he 
began the magnificent bridge over the Danube which 
connects the cities of Pesth and Buda. This is also a 
chain bridge, and it occupied ten years in building, 
being finished in 1849, at a cost of more*than £600,000. 
The finest of the suspension bridges over the Thames 
was that which for some eighteen years crossed the 
river at Hungerford Market, Strand. It was erected 
by Brunel in the years 1841—45. It consisted of two 
lofty brick piers, or towers, in the Italian style, having 
their foundations in the bed of the river. The chains 
were passed over rollers in the upper part of the towers, 
and the platform, or roadway, was hung on suspension 
rods twelve feet apart. There were three spans, the 
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ceritral one being 676} feet ; and the length between the 
abutments was 13524 feet. The iron work weighed 
between ten and eleven hundred tons, and the whole 
was raised with no other scaffolding than a few ropes, 
and without in the least degree affecting the navigation 
of the river. This fine bridge was removed in 1862, to 
meke room for the Charing Cross railway bridge. 

The Clifton suspension bridge, the subject of our 
engraving, is the last and, in many respects, the most 
remarkable of bridges on the suspension principle 
erected in this country. Of all the chain bridges in 
existence, it has the widest span—the distance between 
the supporting piers being 703 feet—and it carries its 
roadway at the highest elevation, or 240 feet above the 
level of the water; while, in point of picturesqueness of 
site, it stands unrivalled. The view from the centre of 
the platform, looking south, though somewhat startling 
to nervous peonle, is surpassingly beautiful. In the 
foreground is the wooded gorge, partially laid bare, of 
Milton’s “rocky Avon,” the river silently meandering 
onwards ata dizzy depth below. In the middle distance 
are ‘the fertile slopes and meadow-lands bending to- 
wards the junction of Avon and Severn; and on the far 
horizon the yellow ‘channel shimmers in the sunlight, 
and is backed by the numerous mountain sides and 
summits of South Wales. The view on the other side, 
if less striking, abounds in the picturesque, having for 
foreground part of the suburb of Clifton and the out- 
skirts of the neighbouring city, and terminating far 
away in lofty ridges of hills, crowned with landmarks 
that have stood for centuries. This bridge is substan- 
tially the same as to material as the one last described, 
the Hungerford bridge, which so lately crossed the 
Thames at London; though, as the chasm to be spanned 
at Clifton was greater than the width of the Thames at 
the Strand, about 500 tons of additional iron-work had 
to be added to make up the deficiency. The Clifton 
bridge, as most of our readers know, had stood for more 
than a generation in an unfinished state, when the 
taking down of Hungerford Bridge presented an oppor- 
tunity, which was seized by the members of the Civil 
Engineers’ Institute, for completing it. They formed a 
committee, organized a company, obtained a new Act of 
Parliament, and bought the materials of the Hungerford 
bridge. They intrusted the work to Thomas Airey, 
Esq., who lost no time in accomplishing it, and brought 
the bold and hazardous undertaking to a successful con- 
clusion in the autumn of 1864. For the details of the 
history of the Clifton bridge, which extends over a 
hundred years, and has been one of remarkable vicissi- 
tudes, we must refer the reader to No. 670 of “The 
Leisure Hour” (1864), and for some account of the ap- 
pearance of the work while under progress to a short 
paper entitled “ Building in the Air,” in No. 615 (1863). 


In a preceding paragraph we pointed attention to the 
fact that the roadway of a suspension bridge of any con- 
siderable span is not made level, but that it rises in the 
centre more or less, forming, instead of a level platform, 
a long flattened arch; and we stated that this is done 
for the purpose of diminishing the weight which has 
to be borne by the main chains, which it is evident that 
it would do in the precise ratio of the pressure of the 
two ends of the arched roadway upon the abutments at 
thesides. The question may naturally have occurred 
to the reader’s mind, ‘‘ Why not so construct the road- 
way that the whole of its weight may act upon the 
abutments, and so-do away with the necessity for main 
chains and suspending rods, and the massive supporting 
piers?” From the following entry in the “Journal of 
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the Society of Arts,” June 1865, it would appear that 
this has been really done, and, so far as we can judge, 
with perfect success. “There has just been completed,” 
so runs the entry, “in the yard of the Regent’s Canal 
Tron Company, a remarkable iron bridge, which is the 
largest yet constructed on a system invented by Mr. A. 
Sedley. The structure in question has been made to 
the order of the Indian Government, and is designed to 
be erected in India. The leading feature of the new 
principle is, that without the necessity of any subaqueous 
works, or the erection of any intermediate towers or 
piers, the bridge can be built to cross in a single span 
any river or chasm up to an extreme width of 1500 feet. 
The bridge just finished is of seventy-five feet span, and 
fourteen feet wide; its total weight is twenty-two tons, 
including the roadway; and it will support a nominal 
strain of four tons per sectional inch, but really a 
greater weight. Two great cantilevers, or wedge-shaped 
girders, are built up, piece by piece, till they are pro- 
jected from opposite sides of the chasm or river which 
is to be bridged over, and extended until they ap- 
proach within a distance something less than a third of 
the whole space. Across this space a central girder is 
thrown, which, while it completes the continuity of the 
bridge, acts, when fixed in position and riveted down, 
as the key-stone, so to speak. The wedge-shaped 
girders which project from either side of the stream are, 
at their wide ends, embedded and built with massive 
piers of masonry on the shores. The base of the wedge 


is fixed by iron tugs in an upright position; the central 
arm of the girder supports the actual roadway of the 
bridge; the lower arm, stretching to the point of the 
girder, becomes a bracket support; and the upper arm, 
passing over the summit. of the upright end, which 
makes the thick end of the wedge, is extended back- 
wards as a tension bar, and anchored firmly in the 


earth, thus giving suspensory support to the central 
arm, which attains a perfect rigidity. Upon the piers 
the whole strain isthrown. The roadway is constructed 
ef the iron-buckled plates, invented by Mr. Mallet, 
which have done such good service on Westminster 
Bridge.” Thus we have a new kind of bridge, capable, 
at least according to the inventor's idea, of a span wider 
than that of any suspension’ bridge in existence, and 
which may be set up without needing support either 
from above or below. Experience will show to what 
extent such a flying platform will supersede erections of 
a more bulky and substantial and therefore of a more 
expensive construction. 





ADVENTURE AMONG THE REDSKINS. 


I was one of a party of adventurers bound for the gold- 
fields, by the route known as “the great Californian 
track.” It is several years ago now, but the incident is 
one which gives a good idea of the hardships and perils 
encountered in the Far West. 

Our party consisted of about thirty, with a long train 
of baggage-waggons and heavily-laden horses and mules, 
which dragged themselves with difficulty along over the 
rough and wearying track, often falling beneath their 
load, and consequently requiring to be unladen to enable 
them to rise. Thus it was but slowly that we approached 
the end of our tedious journey. One afternoon, our pack- 
beasts being so fatigued that it appeared impossible to 
urge them along much farther, a party of three, includ- 
ing myself, were sent forward to seek a good camping- 
place, where we could rest for the night. 

, Being mounted on three good horses, we soon found 
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ourselves considerably in advance of tlie train; but the 
route in this part was so bad that no place at all adapted 
for camping could be found. Still onward and onward we 
went, till our horses in their turn began to show signs 
of fatigue. Hour after hour passed, but still no 
spot could be found; notwithstanding we pushed for. 
ward, and at last, as evening was coming on, we had 
the satisfaction of finding a place in all respects suited 
for passing the night. 

Here we halted, unsaddled our horses, and turned 
them out to graze, after which we collected a quantity 
of wood for a fire, and commenced preparing the ground 
for the arrival of our companions. This occupied us 
nearly an hour, by which time it had become almost 
dark, which greatly augmented our anxiety for the safety 
of our comrades, whom we had left several miles in the 
rear, almost worn out with fatigue, encumbered with a 
train of waggons, tired pack-horses and mules, that re- 
quired the greatest exertion on the part of the men to 
urge along; and, beside that, between us and them lay 
a most miry and difficult road; so that the chances of 
seeing them that night were but small. Still we hoped 
they would arrive, and, to warn them of our position, 
guns were fired every five minutes. But there was no 
answering shot. Every two or three minutes our ears 
were placed on the ground in a listening attitude, but 
no sound came to assure us of their approach. 

The time was passed in this manner till the darkness 
had become so thick that we could not see ten yards in 
advance. It was now evident they could not arrive that 
night; and we began to think of our own safety. Al- 
though we had seen no signs of the Indians, it was 
probable they were in the vicinity, and, considering our 
number, we were not in a position to resist an attack. 
It was reported also—and this report did not serve in 
the least to calm our fears—that a week previously some 
stragglers from a party of emigrants had been captured 
by the redskins, and, as a matter of course, scalped. 
So, after a consultation on what was to be done under 
the circumstances, it was resolved that two of our num- 
ber should lie down by the fire to sleep while the other 
kept watch. By our arrangement each was to keep 
guard three hours by turns, so that all might obtain six 
hours’ rest. 

It was agreed that I should take the first watch ; and, 
with instructions to fire at the first suspicious-looking 
object, I stationed myself at some distance from my 
companions, with my back against a tree, determined to 
keep a sharp look-out. My companions, after placing 
some fresh wood on the fire, laid down, and were soo 
fast asleep. 

The first hour passed without anything occurring to 
awaken suspicion, and, to make it all the better, the 
moon had arisen, which enabled me to see. faintly all 
the objects within gunshot. About the middle of the 
second hour I fancied I saw the shadow of some moving 
object flit across a small epening in the bush before me, 
but still scarcely within gunshot. This put me on the 
alert, and, with my rifle to my shoulder, I gazed intently 
in the direction of the suspicious spot, expecting to seé 
the form of a redskin emerge from the bush. My heart 
beat rapidly, and I waited with almost breathless at- 
tention ; but still nothing appeared. After watching 
for half an hour, I concluded that I was mistaken, and 
I again leaned back against the tree. 

Another half-hour passed away in this manner, with- 
out anything occurring of a suspicious nature. My 
watch was now drawing near its close; and, to assure 
myself that there was no danger, before going to awake 
my companion, I looked carefully around, In the 
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direction exactly opposite to that in which I thought I 
saw the shadow, I perceived a dark object on the ground. 
Without moving, I fixed my eyes on it. Five minutes 

sed away, but the object did not move; and I began 
to think whether I had seen it before, and whether it 
was not a bush after all. Still its form appeared to me 
suspicious, and I watched it for some time longer; but, 
as it seemed immovable, I turned round to examine the 
opposite direction. When I again looked at the object, 
I thought it had moved, and I again fixed my eyes on it; 
but it was as still as a stone. 

To assure myself, I determined to fire at it, and I 
raised my rifle to my shoulder to do so, when the idea 
occurred to me that it would not move while I was 
looking at it, but that if I ceased to notice it, it might 
perhaps do so, and in that case I should be sure of its 
nature. Immediately, having noted well its position, I 
turned my head and feigned sleep. After a while I 
again looked round; it was as I expected, for the object 
evidently had moved considerably. There could now no 
longer be any doubt in the matter: the mysterious object 
was a living one, and, from the manner of acting, evi- 
dently a reasonable being. Slowly, and with the greatest 
caution, I raised my rifle to my shoulder ; in a few seconds 
themuzzle covered the mark; I pressed thetrigger gently, 
the charge exploded, and a fearful yell was the response. 

I sprang to my feet, and looked through the smoke 
in the direction of my shot. A redskin was bounding 
away like a hare. He had evidently seen my movement, 
and, anticipating the shot, turned himself, as only an 
Indian can, as though more by a spring, and thus avoided 
the bullet. As it turned out, I was glad he was not hit; 


but, if the alarm had not been given, we might have been 
massacred by these savages. 
My companions, awakened by the report, had sprung 


to their feet, with their rifles in their hands, but, seeing 
nothing to fire at, stood looking with amazement first at 
me, and then in the direction in which I was looking. 
I related to them what had occurred, when it was deemed 
prudent that all three of us should watch during the 
remainder of the night, as it was probable that the red- 
skins, on learning our number, would return in force, and 
in that case we must inevitably fall victims to their 
ferocity. But we resolved to guard our lives as far as 
possible ; and, rifles in hand, we waited with anxiety the 
expected visit from our enemies. 

Hour after hour passed slowly away in this manner, 
without their appearance, or even any indication of their 
presence. At last the faint streaks of dawn appeared, 
and soon after we had the pleasure of being rejoined by 
our companions, who had been compelled to pass the 
night in a most uncomfortable position, owing to the 
breaking down of some of the waggons, and the impos- 
sibility of getting the tired pack-horses and mules 
farther on the road. 





MY BUNDLE OF VALENTINES. 


Not mine as having been received, but mine as having 
been written by me. An old bundle, thickening with 
each year; the earlier ones beginning to give at the 
creases, I find, when I ask the loan of them, and loose 
them from their india-rubber shackles. Leaves, put 
out but one ayear; not then fluttering down into decay, 
but lingering, if a little withered and dry now, upon the 
ageing tree. The delicate green of early love—ah, that 
18 yet fixed, I find, in these early ones; and anon they 
mellow into the rich summer hue of matured and 
married love. 
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“Love? Is this about love ?” some one disappointedly 
asks. Ay, it is; about love pure and simple; human 
love, without any attempt to force a spiritual mean- 
ing upon it. Iam desirous to write alittle, in my quiet, 
sober, twilight way, about some love chapters in my 
own early days. And I only think that we need not 
spiritualize love, because, if it be worthy the name, it is 
already essentially and necessarily spiritual and sacred. 
Nor ought there to be a marked distinction between our 
spiritual life and our earth’s interests; nor need our 
week-day clothes differ entirely from our Sunday ones, 
save for having had the gathering dust of this work-a- 
day world well knocked out of them overnight. And I 
contend that many a leisure hour in the week may be 
converted, as it were, into a small Sunday at home for a 
while, and this with ease, to the earnest heart, and with 
large profit and advantage. 

I recollect reading, in a most useful and valuable old 
book, some admirable rules about living in another 
world, even while we must be busy in this; about look- 
ing at things eternal, even while surrounded by the 
things of time; about setting the affections on things 
above, while the feet yet dwell on the earth beneath. 
Whether we eat or drink, or whatsoever we do, that 
grand old book said we may keep and preserve a higher 
end and anobler meaning in what appeared trivial things; 
and life’s least acts, it seemed, might be set to twinkle, 
tiny bright starlets, in the great canopy of heaven. 

** The Voice that breathed o’er Eden 

That earliest wedding-day”’ 

—much more, then, surely, must a high and worthy and 
noble meaning be attached to it. 

Love: that has become almost a term of scorn and 
reproach. A mere love-story: this epithet is enough to 
deter many a man from reading the pages thus stigma- 
tized. Ido not think that this is as it should be. I 
believe we have to thank the gridironed hearts and 
lightly-clad cupids of Valentine’s Day—the silly senti- 
ment, in fact, that encrusts the subject—for most of the 
contempt in which, I am sorry to say, it seems held. 
Love, if real, is a noble and a lovely thing. It comes 
from that Fountain which includes all the springs. 

I think that there is strong testimony to the Divine 
nature of pure human love in the fact that a man in love, 
even if before worldly, becomes, in a measure, raised 
above himself when love enters into possession of his 
heart. 


“‘Youlove. That’s high as you shall go; 
For ’tis as true as gospel text, 
Not noble then is never so, 
Either in this world or the next,’”’ 


I have often noticed that love and religious feeling do 
seem, at least for the time, to come together. It may be, 
it often is, an evanescent thing—mere sentiment, in fact. 
Still I think that it is a touching and beautiful proof 
of love’s original parentage that even the worldly man 
will have a touch of higher aspiration in his breast 
when the pure and holy love of a human being makes 
a morning there. 

Admirably Archbishop Trench points out, in his 
valuable “ Study of Words,” the testimony that words 
themselves pay to this truth; that man must look out of 
himself for his highest delights. “ Ecstasy,” “ravish- 
ment,” “transport,” “ rapture’—the etymology of all 
these proves that without, and not within, man lies his 
chief happiness. And in this truth is found the secret of 
the loveliness of love; the unselfishness, the positive 
yearning to sacrifice self, the readiness to die for the 
object loved, to resign her, if need be, for another—which 
ideas really teem in the early poetry or yerse with which 
young lovers deluge the world. 
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I know that, in early poetic days, my mind ran upon 
such subjects; such thoughts of sacrifice of self for an 
ideal that I scarcely knew. Enough, I clad that ideal 
with all my floating dreams of perfection, that have, I 
trust, since centered in God. And I was ready to lay 
down my young life to spare that ideal the least sorrow. 

Love-sick: ah, well, perhaps that may be the world’s 
word for such dreamings. Only, I do not take. the 
world’s word for anything whatsoever, far less for what 
I believe to be a feeling saved from the wreck of divinity 
in this soul of man. I reverence the pure, unselfish, 
devoted love of a young heart; only, lest. it be (as it 
would be) wrecked and disappointed on the lee-shore of 
the most absolute human perfection, I would fain— 
reverently, kindly, far from sneeringly or hardly—lead 
it to God, the alone-satisfying; lead it beyond the Finite 
—to Inrinity. 

% % % % 

Dear wife, we loved, did we not? five years before we 
married. And every year of our engaged life, and 
every year also of our. married life, I have sent you 
a valentine. And I like to look on the old bundle, 
and to read over the love-words of each year, and to 
see that, in all our human love, the love Divine was 
indeed interwoven. You used to ask me, dear wife, 
whether our love would last in its beauty and fresh- 
ness beyond the sweet marriage words which, making 
our life one, would test poetry and romance with the 
touchstone of every-day use and reality. And I answered 
that, to my belief, life’s fairest flowers would not fade, 
only on this condition: that they were tied with a 
band twisted from the amaranth fields of Heaven. And 
we have found—have we not ?—that that band has worn 
well. And we have watched, too, how the fairest, 
brightest flowers, without this preservative, have, after 
a briefer or longer time, shed their petals and passed 
away, or, at least, shrivelled and lost their delicacy and 
beauty. 

I remember expressing this tryh in one of those early 
valentines. I reminded you ir: how, as the spring did, 
our love began with slender bird-songs, and scattered 
flowrets, that afte. !'*.ds grew fuller and more abundant. 


** You found me in the winter time, 
When all around was drear, 
Lamenting by the vanished prime 
Of-the scarce ended year.” 


And at your smile I said (you remember) that little 
nunneries of clustered snowdrops came out of their 
winter convents over the brown beds, and little snatches 
of robin-songs rang their matins and vesper bell. And 
there came next a duet of violets and willow-wrens, of 
primroses and black-caps, of palm-willow balls and 
wood-doves’ murmurings. And amid these, some time 
before, had 
** The first thrush-warbling lit the air,’’ 


and a perceptible flush of spring thickened the slender 
twigs. 
** But when the blackbird joined the thrush, 
And each his song let flutter, 
Until each tree and every bush 
Had only love to utter, 
A sudden light of leaves brake thick 
O’er near and over far land, 
And every little twig and stick 
Had each his own May garland.” 


And so on to more and fuller flowers. 


* Blue hyacinths hung their thick, deep bells 
From bending stalks unnumbered ; 
White, starry flowers through all the dellg 
In thai deep heaven slumbered.” 


And at last the whole land, also our hearts, were 
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quivering and flushing with blossom and song. And 
the story of spring and of love went on, until— 


“ Oh, the wild and rapturous chant 
The nightingale had kept hid, 
Till blossomed, o’er a heartease plant, 
The sweet wild rose ‘Accepted,’ ” 


Then a change came in the year, but not in our 
hearts. 


‘* The year cast down her gathered flowers, 

And brake in wail and sighing ; 

For all ber birds had left her bowers, 
And all her trees were dying, 

And soon the wind through bare black bars 
Gregorian mutters chanted ; 

And through the twigs the mournful stars, 
Like love grown altered, haunted, 


** Phen Nature looked we should obey, 
As when in flowers she taught us, 
And cast our love-blooms all away, 
The fair wreaths she had wrought us; 
And looked the monk-like wind should chant 
Through bare hearts that had faltered, 
And sad star-memories strangely haunt 
With eyes of love grown altered. 


But thinking, when it fell not so, 
We must have lost our places, 
Again shé taught her lesson through, 
Beginning with the daisies. 
Again she tried, and yet again, 
But strangely careless thought us ; 
We always left her teaching then. 
When up to change she brought us,” 


How was this? We know—do we not, dear wife? 
Earthly love, if real, is an exotic, and must not, if we 
would have it last, be nourished only with this world’s 
mould. 

** But all secure from change and dearth 
Those flowers of love were given, 
Close round whose roots was brought to earth 
Their native soil of Heaven.”’ 


This was a prophecy, or, rather, a calm prediction, 
based on sound reason and on God’s promises, a prophecy 
that God’s love and faithfulness have fulfilled for us 


hitherto. And that word hitherto is a word to rest upon. 

The years went on, and God’s love guarded and. took 
care of our love, and spared us to each other. And 
after you had thrice received a valentine from Oxford, 
winging its way from that cozy little room of mie, I 
bade good-bye to those dear towers and spires, and to 
those three happy years of Oxford life, so free from 
anxieties, except of examinations, and so bright and 
warm with friendship. And I left you too, and left the 
dear genial home which had sheltered me so long, and 
welcomed me in the vacations, and I took wing into the 
world. I settled in a quiet country parish, a small 
garden richly set with immortal beings which my Master 
had given me to tend. 

What a change it was in my life! a blessed, holy 
change, but a great change. Alone, amid my books and 
my musings, not yet loved by my people, as, thank God, 
I since became; sometimes, no doubt, missing the kind, 
readily sympathizing looks of home, missing the familiar 
tap of some college friend at the door, missing the dark 
hair that I loved to stroke, and the lovelit eye that used 
to gather dew when the beginning of the Terms came 
round. 

You may be sure that I often looked up from my 
books or my writing, alone in my quiet room in the 
evening, and tried to fancy what it would be to have a 
real live wife in my room. After the day’s work was 
done, and some anxieties had met me, and some dis- 
couragements, I could have wished sometimes to have 
had a listening ear, and a sympathetic eye ready for me, 
when I came home; and, dear as my work was, and dear 





as my people soon hecame, still they could not enter 
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into the old home talk and the home ititerests and’ re- 
miniscences ; and the heart, in its seclusion, sometimes 
missed atid yeartied for one of the old taps at its study- 
door, in which it was shut up, with its manuscripts and 
photographs. Often taps came which bade it come out 
fo others, but it wanted the sympathizers that used to 
come in to it. 

Five years we had been engaged; five valentines had 
winged their way from me to you. But my means had 
not hitherto sufficed to make the idea of marriage pru- 
dent. In January, indeed, a gleam of hope had come; 
but ere Valentine’s Day it had faded out, like a De- 
cember gleam of sunshine, on a mild day canopied with 
thin fast-fleeing misty clouds. And so God had ap- 
pointed for us to trust in him, and wait on him yet a 
little longer. I remember that I embodied something 
of this thought in the first valentine that winged its 
flight to you from those curate’s rooms. Shall I 
read it to you, as you sit now pausing from your 
sewing-machine? It will interest you, if it interest 
no one else; and I dare say old memories and asso- 
ciations will bring the diamond dew into your eyes. 

** The naked twigs, the robin’s perch, 
Beneath his song with buds are swelling, 
And warn him forth on joyous search 
For down to line some warm nest-dwelling. 
The willow-wren will soon be here, 
Before the nigiitingales flock over, 


And song and caw, and flute and cheer, 
The busy building throng discover. 


** They build their nest, they choose their mate, 
Fowls of. the aix, no care forestalling ; 
Our heavenly Father guards their state, 
And watches o’er the sparrow falling. 
He speaks, andlo, their food they bring, 
Aud flood with song the summer day ; 
Hespeaks, and lo, they droop the wing, 
And fall to earth, and pass away. 


“* How sweet for me, when spring grows strong, 
Back to my nest from labour wending, 
To feel within my heart.a song 
That tells of one my step attending ; 
To sit beside tho nest and try 
The heart’s deep song in words to utter, 
And watch the brown up-glancing eye, 
The joy that makes the feathers flutter 


* How sweeter still to rest on One 

Who knoweth all our hearts would ask Him ; 
To tune our yearnings to a tone 

That rather would adore than task Him. 
Our Father careth for the birds ; 

Let us not fear his time to stay, 
Remembering still the loving words, 

‘Are ye not better far than they ?’ 


‘ And when the glad day comes, and life 
Seems touched with Eden air again, 
And softly whispered ‘Husband !’ ‘ Wife !’ 
Surprise our hearts, like summer rain ; 
lt. will be ours, when doubts gloom nigh, 
This teaching, from experience storéd, 
‘ Fret not thyself: wait patiently: 
Commit thy way unto the Lord.’ ”? 
Ah, well, that quiet trust never failed us, nor any other, 
yet; and in our case we had not long to wait after this 
valentine was written. Inthe summer days our long 
waiting ended; and a wife and a piano were established 
if my room. One room, yet a sitite in itself. At one 
end was the dining-room, where, in the bright bow-win- 
dow, my no longer solitary meal was spread, and instead 
ofa book beside me at dinner were a “ woman’s looks” 
opposite. In the middle of the room was my study, 
With its appropriate table. At the other end was the 
drawing-room, marked ag such by the piano. 
And so, when next February came round, the burden 
of the valentine that lay on the breakfust-table had 


altered. The key-note was taken from that of last 
year, 





* Last year the burden of my seng 

Was, ‘To the Lord commit thy way,’ 
Knowing it could not be foo long 
If He it were who bade us stay. 


* But now a new song in my heart 
His love has put, and all my days 
He bids my voice sustain its part 
In union sweet of trust and praise.” 
And Auburn was no longer somewhat lonely, especially 
in the evenings; and there was now no lack of society 
and sympathy. 
* *Together!’’ We have waited for that word 
Long years. And now the happy days have come, 
And to the nest has come the tender bird ; 
And what was ‘ Auburn’ has been changed te ‘ Hoitr.’ ’”’ 

Well, we must not weary the reader with our old 
valentines, nor with either our unmarried or our married 
love-making. Only, since he or she may like to know 
how your old question was answered, and whether or 
no it is still love-making with us, now that the wild 
wood of love has become the ordered garden of marriage, 
—-since the kind reader may feel curious on this point, I 
will lay before that arbiter the valentine of last February, 
entitled 

IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN; AND, IT IS. 
Tt might have been that you and I 
Had never seen each other ; 
It might have been that you and I 
Had sister been and brother ; 
Tt might have been that you and I 
Had lived a single life : 
Ztis that, darling, you and I 
Are husband and dear wife. 


It might have been that we should lose 
(The first strange sweetness over), 
In eommoxplace of married use, 
The dearness of the lover ; 
It might have been that all our flowers, 
Through five long years collected, 
Were nipped by one unkindly frost, 
Or, worse, had died neglected, 


It is that, as the years roll on, 
We dearer grow and dedrer ; 
Our hearts and lives more wholly ono, 
Our thoughts and feelings nearer, 
It és that jealu!sies depart, 
And prejudice: «pften ; 
And hand seeks hand and heart seeks heart 
More closely and more often. 


It might have been that earthly love 
Made Heavenly love grow dimmer; 
That what had been our guiding Star 
Was now a searce-seen glimmer. 
Is it? ah, is it that our eyes, 
Through clear or cloudy weather, 
Strain yet more fondly for its light 
As we press on together ? 
Ah, if it be, lean still on me, 
Creep nearer and yet nearer ; 
All shall be well, the while we see 
The Eastern Star grow clearer. 
On! hand more closely locked in hand, 
Following the Starx that guideth, 
Until above the House it stand 
Where He we seek abideth. 


Ay, earth’s love, if it be worthy the holy name of 
LovE, should not hinder, but help on the Heavenly. 
Earth’s love was meaut, I think, to put wings on our 
shoulders, by which we should mount to God. And 
to love a creatwre well and unselfishly is perhaps not sel- 
dom our first appreuticeship in love that shall extend to 
the Creator. God sometimes teaches’ us to love some 
good and beautiful object, and, when the lesson is learnt, 
removes the lower object, that the tendrils which it 
attracted forth may find their fit and only sufficient 
support in his own great love. But this has been better 


said before: 
** God givés us love. Something to love 
He lends us; but, when love is grown 
To ripeness, that on which it throve 
Falls off, and love is left alone.’’ 
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And love has, in truth, only grown to ripeness when 
it has attained to God. 

The old idea of earnest, but surely mistaken men, 
that we must cut off all earth’s affections in order to 
mount to God, seems to me much like cutting off the 
rungs of a ladder by which we ought to have ascended. 
There may be cases, there have been cases, in which a 
present need called for extreme measures, and Christ 
has called men to give up all for the kingdom of heaven’s 
sake, and they have answered the call. But, asa general 
rule, it is sweet to believe, however hard it be to act up 
to the description, that 

“ There are souls that seem to dwell 

Above this earth—so rich a spell 

Floats round their steps, where’er they move, 

From hopes fulfilled and mutual love. 

Such, if on high their thoughts are set, 

Nor in the stream the source forget, 

If prompt to quit the bliss they know, 

Following the Lamb where’er He go, 

By purest pleasures unbeguiled 

To idolize or wife or child: 

Such wedded souls our God shall own 

For faultless virgins round his throne.” 
And so I do not fear but that earth’s loves may last 
into heaven, and be yet far more increased and de- 
veloped there. 

But, my wife, you remind me rather sadly of that 
saying that they neither marry nor are given in marriage 
in heaven. Married love fades out, then, you fear, rather 
than grows more intense. 

Nay, let not this frighten you. You know by expe- 
rience that the higher love helped the lower always here 
on earth; and always the more we loved God, the more 
we loved each other. No doubt the type is not needed 
when the full reality is found. The fair petals fall when 
the fruit is set. The support can be removed from the 
young plant when the wood is formed. 

Yet fear not. Earthly loye will not perish when it 
has done its work of kindling heavenly love in the soul. 
It will only be raised and sublimed into a higher, more 
perfect state. The morning star is still shining when 
the sun has arisen in his strength; its light is included, 
not destroyed. Only, in an atmosphere of light, its 
bright particular singularity is not needed. It shines 
with and in the higher light. We do not regret the 
little green blossom as we behold the purple cluster of 
the grape. Its mite of beauty was not lost, but has 
grown into this. The perfect circle of heaven’s love 
will contain all the broken segments that we have been 
piecing together here below; and until then earth’s 
best and sweetest loves will still be but imperfect and 
inadequate. ‘The soul that has attained to perfect love 
of God will then first attain to perfect love of man. 

For it is sad, my wife, even for the most consistent 
and the best of those who have loved here below, to look 
back upon the blots and imperfections, daily, hourly, 
the little grits of sand that would get in somehow, and 
jar the smooth working of the very best machinery. 
And so a poet asks, imagining his feelings after his 
wife should have died— 


** Besides, where all things limp and halt, 
Could I go straight, should I alone 
Have kept my love without default, 
Pitch’d at the true and heavenly tone? 
The festal-day might come to mind 
That missed the gift which more endears ; 
The hour which might have been more kind, 
And now less fertile in vain tears ; 
The little wrong, now greatly rued, 
Which'no repentance now could right ; 
And love, in disbelieving mood, 
Deserting his celestial height,’’ 


But it is certain that the beginning must be made 
here, if it is ever to be perfected hereafter; and the 
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alphabet, at least, must be mastered now, if we would 
hope to take our share in understanding and speaking 
the language of heaven. The type is necessary here, 
and they have been ever overthrown who have tried to 
do without it. To ring our bells backward, we cap. 
not love God well until we have learned to love man 
well. Thou that wouldest at once soar in thy love to 
God, passing by all lesser leves as beneath thy notice, 
thy idea is plausible, but delusive: see that 
* Thou fail not in a world of sin, - 
And even for want of such a type.”’ 

To those who care to “look up through nature unto 
nature’s God,” the lark, I think, teaches a beautiful les. 
son. After it has been far from earth, a mere speck in 
the sky, its little wings beating and its little throat 
swelling in an ecstasy of adoration, it comes so quietly 
back to its low nest again, and sings God’s praises by 
its gentle love to its mate and little ones. And it is 
curious to notice that it does not soar to heaven except 
when it has a nest on earth. May I not take this as q 
sweet natural comment on the inspired text— 

‘* This commandment have we from him, 
That he who loveth God, love his brother also”’ ? 

There is a little poem of Leigh Hunt’s which is some. 
thing to the purpose of the above remarks. It is called 
* Abou Ben Adhem.” 

** Abou Ben Adhem (may his tribe increase !) 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 
And saw, within the moonlight in his room, 
Making it rich, and like a lily in bloom, 
An angel writing in a book of gold. 
Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold, 
And to the presence in the room he said, 
‘What writest thou?’ The vision raised its head, 
And, with a look made all of sweet accord, 
Answered, ‘ The names of those who love the Lord.’ 
* And is mine one?’ said Adhem. ‘Nay, not so,’ 
Replied the angel. Adhem spoke more low, _ 
But cheerly still, and said, ‘I pray thee ther. 
Write me as one that loves his fellow-men.’ 
The angel wrote and vanished. The next night 
It came again with a great wakening light, 
And showed the names whom love of God had blessed, 
And lo! Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest.”’ 

There is a little ambiguity, I have always felt, about 
this beautiful poem. Its meaning would be false and 
ill if it meant that mere good-nature and kindliness of 
heart—talents given by God for improvement in his ser- 
vice—would render godliness unnecessary; that, in 
fact, love of the brethren could be worth anything, or 
even truly exist, apart and distinct from love to God. 
But it is true and beautiful if it means that, as a real 
worthy love of the brethren cannot have being with- 
out love also of God according to the light given, the 
real love of man presupposed, and was the proof of, real 
love to God. 

Well, my wife, ’tis time to end our reminiscence of 
old valentines. We have satisfied at least ourselves 
that the love of man and woman need not be a weak 
namby-pamby thing. We have protested against the 
false world’s verdict which would make it so, and the 
false sentiment which gives colour to the idea. Love, 
true love, though hwman love, is a manly, elevating, 
noble thing. It is not too much to say that true love 
of married man and woman is even a sacred thing. 
No less an authority than the Holy Spirit, speaking by 
the mouth of an apostle, has made this closest of human 
ties a great mystery, even a symbol of the love and the 
union between Christ and his Church. Let us not, 
therefore, laugh at this holy feeling, but respect and 
reverence it. Let us not lower it to the region of sen 
timent, but raise it into the atmosphere of religion. 

Dear wife, let us so raise it (seeking for help in the 
endeayour), by our lips and in our lives, - 








